








The Weather-Vane Horse 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Decoration by Helene Carter 


The horse on the weather-vane 
Galloping goes 

As if he could win 
Any race that he chose,— 

Yet where he is galloping 
Nobody knows. 


With the wind at his back, 
In his foretop, or mane, 
He can tell if ’twill clear, 
He can tell if ’twill rain, 
Or if ’twill be warmer 
Or colder again. 


The weather-vane horse 
Has no bridle or tether, 
He could run through the wind 
With his heart like a feather,— 
But he must stay at home 
And attend to the weather! 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EveELYN HENDERSON 


The March News in the School 


The Classroom Index of Contents 


Arithmetic: 
‘“*N. C. F. Budget—1939”’ 


Creative Writing: 
‘On a Night in Mareh’’ 


Dramatics: 


‘*Queen Esther Comes to Tel-Aviv,’’ ‘‘ Your Picture 
for the NEws’’ 


General Science: 
‘*A Perfect Crystal Ball,’’ ‘‘" ‘he Earth Changes’’ 


Geography: 

British West Indies—‘‘Mine’s Mine’”’ 

Bulgaria—‘‘ Meeting the Spring in Bulgaria”’ 

Palestine—‘‘Queen Esther Comes to Tel-Aviv’’ 

Russia— ‘The Adventures of Misha’’ 

United States—‘‘Fossils, First Americans, and 
Ranches,’’ ‘‘You and Your Neighbors,’’ ‘‘Martin 
Wanted a Pony’’ 

Other Countries—‘Bronto, the Thunder Lizard,’’ 
‘*You and Your Neighbors’’ 





Literature: 

‘*Queen Esther Comes to Tel-Aviv.’’ Older pupils 
may be interested in reading the Bible story of Queen 
Esther as a model of the short story. 


Music: 
**Spring’s Arrival’”’ 


Nature Study: 


‘‘Bears’’ (Front Cover), ‘‘Bronto, the Thunder 
Lizard,’’ ‘‘Fossils, First Americans, and Ranches,’’ 
‘*Spring’s Arrival’’ 


Primary Grades: 


‘*Bears,’’ ‘‘The Weather Vane Horse,’’ ‘‘Martin 
Wanted a Pony,’’ ‘‘The Doll’s Festival,’’ ‘‘Spring’s 
Arrival,’’ ‘‘Mine’s Mine,’’ ‘‘Bronto, the Thunder 
Lizard’’ 


Reading : 

1. What is the work of the weather vane horse? 
2. Trace the development of inventions to forecast 
the weather. 

1. How did Aviva have a chance to take the lead- 
ing part in the Queen Esther play? 2. Make your 
own outline by acts for a Queen Esther play. 

1. How is crystal made? 2. What were some 
medieval beliefs about fortune telling? 

1. How does Pigeon intend to become an upstairs 
boy? 2. Do you think Mouseknees took the wisest 
course about the silver? 

1. What modern living creature has the oldest 
ancestry? 2. What other stories in this issue tell 
about prehistoric animals? 

1. In what country did Misha live? 2. What else 


would you like to find out about Misha by reading the 
book? 

1. What makes a good group snapshot? 2. Make 
up tableau groups to show some of your Junior Red 
Cross activities. 

1. Why did the March wind rattle the door? 2. 
How do you make words rime? 

1. What is the story of the March Program Pic- 
ture? 2. Make up a poem in class with the title 
‘*Meeting Spring on Our Way to School.’’ 

1. What are the names of several important pre- 
historie animals? 2. How do we know about extinet 
animals today? 

1. and 2. Make a Time Chart or map to show the 
relative length of important epics in the history of 
our country: prehistoric, native inhabitants, pioneers, 
modern. 

1. Which of the activity notes indicate personal 
effort on the part of the Juniors? 2. Into which of 
your own activities have you put most effort? 

1. What are this year’s National Children’s Fund 
projects? 2. What proportion is spent for national 
and what for international expense this year? 

1. How did Martin get the birthday present that 
he wanted? 2. Where is Chincoteague Island? 

1. What festival comes on the third of March in 
Japan? 2. Have a doll festival at school. 

1. and 2. Sing a song about ‘‘Spring’s Arrival.’’ 


Units of Study: 


Advance of Civilization—‘‘The Earth Changes,’’ 
‘*Bronto, the Thunder Lizard,’’ ‘‘ Fossils, First Amer- 
icans, and Ranches’’ 

Animals and Pets—‘*The Weather Vane Horse,’’ 
‘*Mine’s Mine,’’ ‘‘Bronto, the Thunder Lizard,’’ 
‘*Martin Wanted a Pony”’ 

Climate and Weather—‘‘The Weather Vane 
Horse,’’ ‘‘Mine’s Mine,’’ ‘‘On a Night in Mareh,’’ 
‘*Bronto, the Thunder Lizard,’’ ‘‘ Fossils, First Amer- 
icans, and Ranches’”’ 

Hobbies—‘‘ Your Pictures for the NEws’’ 

Home and School—‘Queen Esther Comes to Tel- 
Aviv,’’ ‘‘Martin Wanted a Pony’”’ 

Pioneer Living—‘‘Fossils, First Americans, and 
Ranches’’ 

Social Cooperation—‘‘ You and Your Neighbors’’ 

Toys—‘The Weather Vane Horse,’’ ‘‘The Doll’s 
Festival’’ 

About Dolls 


The School Correspondence Bulletin makes the 
following report on recent restrictions against dolls: 


“We have been informed by the French Customs au- 
thorities that they can no longer consider dolls as exempt 
from duty. 

“In view of this withdrawal of customs facilities, the 
French Junior Red Cross recommends that the various 
articles of clothing may very well be sent attached to the 
pages of albums. These small garments are as interesting 
and attractive as the dolls themselves. 

“The Swedish and Latvian Junior Sections have also 
recommended this procedure. It has the advantage of 


simplicity and economy and may well be generally recom- 
mended.” 
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Developing Program Activities 


Beauty in the Community 
HE Elementary School Report of the Omaha 
and Douglas County Junior Red Cross told of a 
City Beautiful project, especially appropriate for 
springtime. 

‘‘Our City Beautiful project has been continued 
this year with zeal and enthusiasm by individual 
schools. Many projects of planting, gardening, 
playground and school ground clean-ups have been 
carried on, and several dump yards and vacant lots 
have been converted into parks and playgrounds. 
All schools have stressed respect for private property 
and responsibility for keeping yards at home neat 
and attractive to improve the appearance of the 
community. 

‘‘Next year we plan to cooperate with the Omaha 
Civic Improvement Council to assist with their cam- 
paign for more park and playground space for 
children. Juniors will help in converting vacant 
lots owned by the city into park and playgrounds. 

‘*The following are some City Beautiful activities 
reported by different schools for the year 1937-38: 

‘*Made rock garden on school grounds 

‘**Seeured cement blocks for sidewalk by school 

‘‘Dandelion digging 

‘*Prepared terrace for school 

‘*Gave show to buy seed and shrubs 

‘*Planted shrubs on school grounds 

‘*Cleaned school and home grounds. Several dol- 
lars spent for shrubs and flower boxes to beautify 
school grounds 

‘‘Committee of Juniors appointed to keep school 
grounds clean 

‘* Adopted pledge to protect and help make com- 
munity beautiful 

‘‘Terrace weeded; petunias, larkspur, iris planted 

‘“‘Twelve bushel dandelions dug and carried to 
nearby chickens 

** Added 85 plants and 6 packages seed to school 
rock garden, also 10 stepping stones 

‘*Picked up glass, nails, paper from school 
grounds, and protected shrubbery and lawns 

‘‘Talks given regarding keeping home lawns neat 
and beautiful 

‘‘Tulip project in front of building 

‘Two trees planted on Arbor Day 

‘‘Dump yard near school cleaned and flower gar- 
den planted 

‘*Planted grass 

‘‘Formed a school grounds committee 

“*Cleaned off vacant lot to make playground 

‘*Fourth grade planted flowers and bushes 

‘‘Letters written to principal of work done in own 
vards’’ 


Metal Tubes for the Service Fund 


Many inquiries have reached Headquarters offices 
about the Service Fund activity noted in the Janu- 
ary Guipe ror TeAcHERS. The following information 
may be helpful to you. 

1. Collapsible tubes of any kind are acceptable such as 
tubes containing toothpaste, shaving cream, soap, cos- 
metics, etc. 


2. The minimum quantity which will be accepted is 
one ton (2,000 pounds). 


3. Shipment may be made in boxes, barrels, bags, or 
any type of container, but care must be exercised to see 
that they are securely closed in order to prevent loss of 
tubes in transit. 

4. Shipment should be made by freight, but the freight 
charges should not be paid in advance. The smelting and 
refining company will deduct freight charges when for- 
warding the remittance to the chapter or school in pay- 
ment for tubes received. 

5. Chapters and schools will 
cents a pound for the tubes. 
approximately $300.00. On the count basis the tubes are 
valued at from ™% to le each. (In counties where small 
rural schools are collecting tubes to be sent in one large 
shipment from a central point, the payment due each 
school can be made on this basis.) 

6. Chapters and schools should start the collection of 
tubes and when they have collected one ton, we will inform 
them where their collection should be sent. They should 
write to us for shipping instructions. 

7. Check in payment for tubes will be made payable 
to the Junior Red Cross Chairman or the person in charge 
of the project, who will be responsible for receipt of the 
payment and turning it over to the proper Junior Red 
Cross authorities. 


Notes About International Correspondence 

Here are a number of notes that will be useful in 
improving school correspondence : 

Personal descriptions of individual members of the 
class are not suitable for international correspondence. 
This type of composition is likely to be trivial and 
often objectionable. Better devices include class snap- 
shots or paper dolls dressed in school clothes like those 
worn by the pupils or a general letter that gives the 
approximate ages and number of the group or some- 
thing interesting about their home lives, such as the 
way the parents earn their living. 

The value of using place names has been mentioned 
before. The School Correspondence Secretaries’ Bul- 
letin, published by the League of Red Cross Societies, 
cites some interesting examples: 

‘*The origin of place names sometimes reveals very 
interesting and curious facts. As a subject for school 
correspondence it makes a nice introduction. In seek- 
ing information of this kind, much may be learned 
of local history and legend. Some past happening 
may be commemorated in a name. Here is an ex- 
ample: Hossegor, in the Landes Department of 
France is a well known seaside resort. How did it 
get its name? Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine stopped 
on this coast after her second marriage to Henry II 
‘Plantagenet’ of England, bringing with her a body- 
guard of horseguards. The local people were much 
impressed with these ‘hossegor’ as they were called. 
This is the nearest pronunciation they could achieve. 
When a village grew up there, it was called ‘Hosse- 
gor.’ ”’ 

The use of black paper and white ink is not good, 
either for the eyes or for the appearance of the album. 

Letters alone are not acceptable except for the 
first acknowledgment of correspondence received 
The album is the distinguishing factor of inter- 
national Junior correspondence and this album 
should include a reasonable number of illustrated 
letters, and wherever possible some handwork or 
some other interesting material illustrative of life 
in the community or in our country. Several Junior 
sections have stated that they cannot place separate 
letters at all as international correspondence. 


receive at least fifteen 
A ton of tubes should net 





Friendship with Blind Children 


N IMPORTANT result of Junior Red Cross gifts 
to blind children is the growth of understanding 
on the part of sighted Juniors concerning social needs 


of the blind. One of the deepest of these needs is for 
friendly association with the everyday world. The 
letter quoted below was written informally to a mem- 
ber of the Junior Red Cross Service at National 
Headquarters by a friend, the mother of a pupil in 
the New York Institute for the Blind, and the Presi- 
dent of the Parent-Teachers’ Association of that 
school. Her ten-year-old son’s achievements and his 
normal outlook and desire to meet a normal response 
from his friends are a beautiful testimony to what 
wise parents and teachers are achieving. 

**Dear Betty: 

‘You asked for suggestions as to what ways a blind 
child is able to help in his home, games, ete. 

‘*Billy is so interested in everything done by any 
other boy or girl that it is difficult to pick out a few 
things the blind child does. He makes his bed, began 
at six years; dries dishes, washes the bathroom or 
kitchen floor when he is specially anxious to be nice 
to me; has bathed himself since four years; takes care 
of his clothes, clean and soiled, when at school. Of 
course, I arrange his clothes as to color scheme (socks, 
shirts, ete.). He also likes to help prepare vegetables 
and cook when he is not too busy playing, reading, 
or practicing on the piano. So much for helping in 
the home. 

‘*As to games—he plays checkers with any sighted 
or blind child, and also dominoes, and various table 
games; roller skates, rides his wagon, coasts, is learn- 
‘ing baseball and football at school, running and vari- 
ous track and gym sports, swims, and is learning to 
row a boat. In fact, Billy wants to do everything he 
hears mentioned and does his best at it. We feel his 
only real handicap is in going places away from home 
and school alone—that is, if streets have to be crossed. 

‘‘He was ten years old in October and is in the 
Sixth Grade. In addition to his regular academic 
subjects he has piano four days per week, rudiments 
of music three days per week, gym two days per week, 
and chorus one day per week. He has had one year 
of caning and one year of basket work. Because he is 
so interested in all of his studies and his daily sched- 
ule so heavy this year, we asked that he not be given 
manual training. He has typewriting five days per 
week, pencil writing one day per week. 

‘*He begins his classes at 8:15 a. m. and is through 
at 5:30 p. m. with one play period (% hr.) each day, 
two play periods one day each week. That seems 
to be a heavy schedule, but he doesn’t mind, makes 
excellent grades and, in fact, loves his school work. 
He says this is the most interesting year he has had. 

‘Other blind children who sing well have indi- 
vidual voice instruction, or other instrument instruc- 
tion if it is desired, or special talent shown. The 
girls knit, sew, weave, cook, and model in clay. The 
boys have caning, weaving, auto mechanics, cooking, 
gardening, poultry culture, radio, code, and piano 
tuning, besides their regular elementary work. 

‘*Billy has travelled a great deal for a child his 
age and has a very vivid mental picture of all 
scenes. We describe details as we go along and he 


never forgets. 
‘‘We, as parents, believe a blind or handicapped 
child need not be considered different from any 





other child if he is taught from the beginning of 
blindness that he is just the same as any other child ; 
he only sees in a different way. He, or she, must not 
be made to feel insuperior or too dependent. Billy, 
as many other blind people whom we have observed, 
is naturally independent and wants to be. They do 
not want pity from the seeing public but instead 
appreciate intelligent understanding which does not 
set them apart as blind. 


**Billy recently told me he wished for just one 
thing—that is, to know just what and how the 
other children really thought of him; whether they 
considered him blind, or if they forgot about it as 
it often seems. He hopes for the latter. We and 
his older friends so often forget it entirely. 


‘‘For a December P. T. A. Meeting, we prepared 
a list of games that could be bought for Christmas 
gifts. We had a game exhibit, a talk on hobbies, 
and a skit by the pupils who were at the Summer 
Camp Wapanacki, ‘The Ghost of Wapanacki.’ The 
parents were greatly interested in the game list as 
many have had difficulty in finding suitable games 
for their blind child. 


‘*We urge all parents to encourage their blind 
child to associate with sighted children as it gives 
the handicapped child a much more rounded life 
and teaches him a little better how to face the 
child’s problems in life. 

‘*Billy’s father and I thoroughly enjoy working 
in the P. T. A. as there is such an open field for 
worthwhile work. Many handicapped adults have 
an inferiority complex due to overly kind inten- 
tioned parents or relatives making them feel, when 
they are very young, that they are entirely set 
apart from others and dependent because of their 
handicap. 

‘*However, you did not ask for all of this—merely 
suggestions as to games. If there are any ways in 
which we can help you, please let us know as we 
would be happy to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mara@aret L. RIcHARD.”’ 


Objectives of Teachers for the Blind 


The aims of those who teach handicapped children 
are the same aims for which all wise teachers strive, 
except for certain specialized techniques necessary in 
overcoming the physical handicap. The School for the 
Blind and the Deaf at Staunton, Virginia, established 
a century ago, continues pioneering in seeking the 
best methods. In the preparation for the school’s 
centennial, the principal of the Department for the 
Blind, Mrs. Genevieve Coville, sent out a question- 
naire surveying the educational objectives of similar 
schools. An almost 100 per cent response showed the 
cooperative spirit among all the institutions. 

The objectives listed in the order of importance 
assigned them by a majority of the teachers in the 
schools re-emphasize the closing paragraphs of Mrs. 
Richard’s letter. You will be interested in checking 
this list with your own aims and the importance you 
give to each. 

1. Mental health, emotional stability, poise 

2. Physical well-being, good health 

3. Ability to think logically and clearly 


(Continued on page 4) 


Fitness for Service for March 


Health Debates 

The Red Cross Nursing Service suggests the use of 
informal debates as a means of stimulating interest 
in health problems. For example: 

‘*Resolved, that work promotes health better 
than play.’’ Argument for the affirmative may 
include examples of work like cleaning up the yard, 
shoveling snow, bringing in fire wood, doing other 
outdoor chores, mowing the lawn, raking the leaves, 
running errands—with analysis of the muscles exer- 
eised in such work. Ammunition for the negative 
will be found in listing outdoor play such as ball 
games, building snow men and forts, rolling snow- 
balls, throwing snowballs, skating, sledding, skiing, 
jumping rope, other springtime games—with the 
benefits of such reereations to muscle development. 
The mental benefits from each type of exercise might 
also enter in—regularity of exercise in definite chores 
as opposed to the greater zest and stimulus of play. 

Another topic: ‘‘ Resolved that the development of 
health habits is more important in the grades than in 
high sehool.’’ For the affirmative, the advantage of 
forming health habits in early youth so that they 
become routine for the rest of one’s life. For the 
negative, the consideration of a more reasoned choice 
at the high school age and a better understanding of 
what is to be attained by observing health rules and 
the fact that the years of growth in high school bring 
certain important problems that should be dealt 
with at that age (See Guide for Teachers, February). 
For the affirmative, the advantage that early care 
of health has in preventing most serious illness. 


‘‘Higher Health Standards for Our Country’’ 

The State Health Departments, the Health Educa- 
tion Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and similar sources have useful bulletins on 
many preventable diseases. 

Your State Public Health Department probably has 
a chart of communicable diseases that you can secure 
by writing. 

Some questions suggested by the Nursing Service 
are: 

What ways do we have of protecting ourselves 
against communicable diseases ? 

What protection can be given a child before he 
enters school ? 

Can life protection be given against any disease ? 

What are the average periods of protection against 
smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid? 

The pupils in upper grades may enjoy making 
graphs showing school absences for different com- 


municable diseases. Art classes may make posters 
to help in the campaign of local health agencies that 
are trying to educate the public for certain types 
of immunization. 


Control of Smallpox 

The graphic example of control of disease is that 
of smallpox. The Metropolitan Life Statistical Bulle- 
tin for May, 1938, had an article about the increase 
of smallpox in the United States in 1937. During 
that year reported cases totaled 11,806 as against 
7,844 the preceding year. 

‘*Four years ago it seemed that the disease was at 
last coming under control and that it was only a 
question of time when smallpox would be finally 
eliminated as a major health problem in this country. 
Since then, however, there has been a resurgence of 
the disease that is most disheartening. 

‘It is strange that a country which boasts of its 
conquests over typhoid fever, diphtheria, and infan- 
tile diarrhea, and which has made such remarkable 
strides against tuberculosis and other respiratory 
infections, should find it so diffieult to control what is 
probably the most easily preventable disease known 
to medical science. By the simple process of universal 
vaccination, smallpox can be utterly eradicated from 
any community at a nominal cost per person. It 
requires no vast expenditure for water purification 
plants and complicated sewer systems as in the case 
of typhoid fever, nor costly edifices and highly or- 
ganized personnel as are needed for the control of 
tuberculosis. 

‘‘A peculiar feature of the smallpox situation in 
the United States is that the disease is confined very 
largely to some of the least populous States. Con- 
sidering its highly contagious character, one would 
expect to find the disease most prevalent in the con- 
gested areas of the East.’’ But during a five-year 
period there were only 256 smallpox cases reported 
in eight populous Eastern States while eight much 
less populous states on the opposite side of the conti- 
nent reported more than 14,000 in the same period. 

‘*The high prevalence of smallpox in the North- 
western States cannot be attributed to conditions 
involving either the climate or the general topog- 
raphy. It is well known that smallpox thrives in 
every climate and in all parts of the globe. It is 
rampant in such widely separated areas as India, 
parts of Africa, and Mexico. Its presence depends 
entirely upon how widely the efficacy of vaccination 
is recognized and the extent to which this preventive 
measure is adopted.’’ 





(Continued from page 3) 

4. Good personal habits—overcoming ‘‘blindisms”’ 
and inhibitions 

5. Pleasing personality traits 

6. Ideals, a purpose which gives meaning to life 

7. Work habits of promptness, thoroughness and 
industry 

8. Ability to meet new situations without fear 

9. Ability to make worthwhile use of leisure time 

10. Sensible recognition of abilities and limitations 

11. Ability to speak and write good English 

12. Intellectual curiosity to carry over into adult 
life 

13. Knowledge of the social amenities 

14. Guidance into a particular vocation 


15. Thorough mastery of Braille 

16. Wide interest in current events, history, geog- 
raphy 

17. Self expression, originality 

18. Ability for leadership, initiative 

19. Ability to read with speed and fluency 

20. Ear training for comprehension 

21. Ability to appreciate good music 

22. Ability to spell correctly 

23. Mastery of subject matter through formal drill 

24. Ability to work arithmetic problems correctly 

25. Mastery of musie as a vocation 

26. A record of high grades 

27. Ability to read Latin, French, German 
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Queen Esther Comes to Tel Aviv 


DOROTHY F. ZELIGS 


Illustrations by Fritz Eichenberg 


Pavees kicked the sand and tried to wipe 
away the tears that were spilling from her 
eyes. Her classmates mustn’t see her crying. 
She edged slowly away from the group which, 
busy with the excitement of the ball game, 
hardly noticed her. 

At some distance from the others, Aviva 
threw herself on the beach and gave way to 
her tears. The blue Mediterranean sparkled 
in the pleasant March sunshine. 

“Swish, swish, swish,” gurgled the little 
waves, creeping up the shore as if trying to 
reach her and lap her cheek comfortingly. 
But just about a foot away, they rolled out to 
sea again. Aviva stopped crying and watched 
them. And as she looked out at the wide ex- 
panse of shining blue water, some of its peace 
stole into her heart, and with it, a half- 
shamed feeling. What a silly thing to cry, 
just because she couldn’t be Queen Esther in 
the Purim play. But she had been practically 
sure that the class would choose her for it. 
Instead, they had selected tall, slender, high- 
spirited Orah, who had become a leader in the 
few weeks since she had entered the school. 
Aviva wished that it had been anybody but 
Orah—anybody! Before Orah came, Aviva 
had always been given the main parts in the 
big, important plays of the year. 

The angry tears rose to Aviva’s eyes once 
more and her cheeks grew warm as she 
thought of the letter she had mailed to her 
cousin Rahel in Jerusalem only yesterday. As 
usual, Rahel was coming to spend the festival 
of Purim with her in Tel Aviv. Aviva had 


boasted that she would be Queen Esther in 
the school play. 

“Here, don’t do that—you’ll ruin those 
sandals. What’s wrong, Aviva?” Thirteen- 
year-old Yosef dropped down beside her and 
patted her shoulder comfortingly. He re- 
garded the back of her head understandingly. 
“Why, that’s nothing to cry about—just be- 
cause you can’t be Queen Esther.” 

“Oh, go away. Can’t you see when a person 
wants to be alone?” 

They spoke in Hebrew, the ancient language 
of the Bible, which is now the everyday speech 
of the Jews in the street, home and classroom 
in Palestine. 

“You know, the school play isn’t going to be 
the only Purim play in Tel Aviv,” Yosef went 
on. “And, of course, every Purim play must 
have a Queen Esther.” 

“What do you mean?” Aviva raised her head 
the tiniest bit and peeped at him with one 
reddened eye. 

“Well, there’s no reason why we can’t have 
a Purim play at home, as they used to in olden 
times. Grandmother says that when she was 
a little girl in Russia, a group of young peo- 
ple, the Purim-spielers, used to go about from 
house to house and act out the story of the 
“Book of Esther.” They were always given a 
joyous welcome and treated afterwards with 
Mamantaschen.* Well, why can’t we be 
Purim-spielers and go to the homes of our 


*Three-cornered cookies filled with ground 
poppyseeds. 
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She raised her head and peeped at him with one reddened eye 


friends and relatives and act out our play?” 

“Oh, Yosef, what a wonderful idea!”” Aviva 
jumped up, forgetting all about her red eyes. 
“Why it’ll be more fun than the school play.” 

“T’ll be Mordecai, the uncle of Queen 
Esther. We'll need someone for the part of 
King Ahasuerus and for the wicked Haman.” 

“And I’ll have to have handmaidens. Come 
on, let’s get the others.” 

As the day of Purim drew closer, there was 
a spirit of gaiety in the city, for people from 
all parts of Palestine come to Tel Aviv for the 
Purim holiday. In this only all-Jewish city 
of the world, a city little more than twenty- 
five years old, Jews from ancient Jerusalem, 
and from the towns and villages of Galilee, 
come to celebrate the Biblical story related in 
the “Book of Esther.” 

Aviva sat on the open balcony of her home 
one day after school. “Yosef,” she called, see- 
ing him walking along the street, “come up 
and we'll practice our parts together.” She 
leaned over the low wall of the second floor 
balcony, enjoying the pleasant sunlight and 
fresh sea breezes. Along both sides of the 
street gleamed white stucco houses, each of 
them almost brand new, for this district of 
Tel Aviv had just recently been built to take 
care of the many new settlers who had come 
from other lands to make their home in Pales- 
tine. Each house had open balconies shaped 
in sweeping curves or modern angles. 

“Be careful,” Yosef warned, “or you’ll be 
coming down—and rather suddenly. It’s too 
nice a day to study. Let’s go for a walk. We 
can talk about the play as we go.” 
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“Fine. Wait, and Ill 
tell mother.” 

They walked down 
Allenby Road toward 
the Street of the Sea. 
People sat in outdoor 
cafés along the pave- 
ment, sipping tea or 
enjoying cool fruit 
juices. Along the 
beach, a number of 
bathers frolicked. To 
the south, the ancient 
city of Jaffa, on its 
rugged cliff, jutted out 
into the sea. 

“Every time I take a 
walk with mother,” 
Aviva remarked, “she 
keeps saying, ‘It’s un- 
believable how Tel 
Aviv is growing!’ Why, mother remembers 
when all this district was just a sandy desert. 
Her father built one of the first houses in Tel 
Aviv. And now, the city has a population of 
about 140,000.” 

“Most of the people came during the last 
ten years,” Yosef told her. 

“T know,” she nodded. 
named after Tel Aviv.” 

“Mount of Spring,” he teased. “I know 
you’re getting fat, but I’d hardly call you a 
mountain.” 

“Just the first part—Spring,” she retorted. 
“Anyhow, Tel Aviv isn’t a hill, either, in spite 
of its name—it’s all level land.” 

“People are already beginning’ to come in 
for the Purim celebration.” Yosef tactfully 
changed the subject. “Some of the Halutzim 
(pioneers) from the agricultural colonies of 
Galilee have pitched their tents on the out- 
skirts of the city. I saw them working on their 
float for the parade. They say the parade is 
going to be better than ever this year. It’s too 
bad your cousin Rahel can’t come after all.”’ 

“Yes, I’m sorry. But, oh Yosef, I do love 
Purim! What does the word Purim mean, 
anyway?” 

“Casting of lots,” he told her. “You see, 
when the wicked Haman, who was prime min- 
ister, persuaded King Ahasuerus to have all 
the Jews in his kingdom put to death, Haman 
cast lots to decide on the fatal day.” 

“Let’s go over the scenes,” Aviva suggested. 
“Tn scene one, the fairest maidens in the land 
are brought to the palace so the mighty King 
Ahasuerus may select his queen. And he 


“You see, I was 














chooses the beautiful young Jewess, Esther— 
that’s me—for she is the fairest of them all. 

“Esther has been brought up by her uncle, 
Mordecai, for both her parents died when she 
was a child. Mordecai loves her as if she were 
his own daughter. 

“In scene two, we meet Haman, second in 
power only to the king. Haman is angry at 
Mordecai, who is at the king’s gate, because 
Mordecai will not prostrate himself before 
him. For Mordecai bows only to God. 

“Haman decides, not only to punish Morde- 
cai, but to have all the Jews in the kingdom 
put to death as a revenge for the insult to his 
pride.” 

“In the third scene,” Yosef took up the 
story, “Haman persuades King Ahasuerus to 
issue a decree carrying out this cruel order. 

“Esther, influenced by Mordecai, determines 
to save her people. She invites Haman and 
Ahasuerus to a banquet in her apartment.” 

“T like that part,” interrupted Aviva. “We 
were reading it in class this afternoon, from 
the ‘Book of Esther.’ The king says to his 
beautiful queen, ‘Whatever thy petition, 
Queen Esther, it shall be granted thee; and 
whatever thy request, even to the half of the 
kingdom, it shall be done.’ ” 

“Then Esther answered and said, ‘If I have 
found favor in thy sight, O king, and if it 
please the king, let my life be given me and 
my people;- for we are to be destroyed.’ 

“Then Ahasuerus said to the queen, ‘Who 
is he and where is he that dares to do so?” 

“Then Esther said, ‘An 
adversary and an enemy, 
even this wicked Haman.’ ” 

“And so Haman’s plot is 
made clear and the Jews are 
saved. And ever after, on 
the festival of Purim, the 
Jews celebrate their release 
from death, as they are com- 
manded in the Bible.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” Aviva 
cried. “I'll ask our teacher 
for the exact words of the 
play which our class is go- 
ing to use. Then we can 
have them for our group.” 

“A good idea. Purim is 
almost here and we haven’t 
much time.” 

As the day of the festival 


Aviva gave her the lines 


drew closer, the streets of Tel Aviv became 
crowded with visitors. Many students from 
other towns brought their knapsacks and 
blankets and slept on the floors of the school- 
rooms. Residents who could take care of 
guests sent their names to a central office and 
received anyone who was assigned to them. 

The Purim players, led by Aviva and Yosef, 
were practicing their parts enthusiastically. 
Aviva’s mother had helped her make a 
queenly gown out of an old lace tablecloth 
trimmed with royal purple, which is really the 
crimson of ancient Tyre. 

“Oh, Yosef,” Aviva burst out as she dashed 
into his home one afternoon for the final re- 
hearsal, “you ought to see what they have 
built in front of the Opera House on Allenby 
Road. It is a huge platform just outside the 
third floor windows. On it are large effigies 
dressed in the most brilliant colors. They are 
Queen Esther entertaining King Ahasuerus 
and Haman. It can be seen for blocks away 
and looks grand.” 

“T know,” Yosef nodded. “I’ve been watch- 
ing them put it up.” 

“I saw Orah there,” Aviva went on in a more 
subdued tone. “She was studying the cos- 


tume Queen Esther is wearing. And Yosef, 
she hardly paid any attention tome. And you 
know, we used to be good friends.” Aviva’s 
voice was trembling. 

“Look, Aviva, I made out a list of our rela- 
tives and friends at whose homes we are go- 
ing to give our play. Won’t it be fun?” 











Several days before Purim, the children of 
Tel Aviv had already put on their costumes 
and masks and were parading merrily through 
the streets. In the open cafés and along the 
beach, visitors enjoyed the warm spring sun- 
shine. And now it was late afternoon on the 
day before Purim. Aviva and her mother were 
waiting for the signal that would announce 
the opening of festivities. Suddenly bells and 
horns began to sound. “Come, mother, 
hurry,” Aviva cried. They turned toward the 
Opera House. The streets were filled with peo- 
ple all moving in the same direction. “Oh 
mother, the crowd almost frightens me,” 
Aviva said breathlessly. 

“It is an orderly crowd,” her mother as- 
sured her. 

A band was playing before the Opera 
House. “Good Purim, good Purim,’ was the 
greeting on all sides. No one was a stranger 
in that friendly crowd. 

After listening to the lively program played 
by the band, the crowd began to grow thinner. 
It was now Purim Eve and many went to the 
synagogues for the special holiday services. 
Aviva and her mother were soon seated be- 
neath the lofty and beautiful dome of the 
Great Synagogue. Aviva watched with in- 
terest as the rabbi took a velvet-covered scroll 
from the Ark. It contained the “Book of 
Esther.” In every synagogue throughout the 
world, this book of the Bible is read on Purim 
Eve. Aviva understood every word of the 
beautiful Biblical Hebrew, the language she 
spoke every day. 

The carnival spirit reigned throughout the 
city of Tel Aviv. Aviva and Yosef could not 
resist putting on the costumes they had pre- 
pared for the play. With their masks on, 
they joined the revelers in the streets. Traffic 
had practically stopped. On Rothschild 
Boulevard and Allenby Road, groups of young 
men and women had formed circles, their 
arms around each others’ shoulders, and were 
dancing the spirited Horah to the rhythm of 
the lively Hebrew melody they were singing. 

“I wish I could go to the big masquerade 
party in the Opera House,” Aviva said as they 
stood at the entrance and watched the cos- 
tumed figures entering. “But that is for the 
grown-ups.” 

“Oh well,” Yosef said, “all of Tel Aviv is a 
masquerade party tonight.” 

“The costumes are nice even if they aren’t 
expensive,” Aviva remarked, watching the 
procession into the Opera House. 

“Money is needed in Palestine for things 
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more important than clothes,” Yosef said. “It 
costs a lot to redeem land that has been neg- 
lected for centuries.”’ 

“I think the parade tomorrow is going to 
be one of the best.’’ Aviva passed quickly to 
a more interesting subject than clothes. “All 
kinds of groups are taking part in it—schools, 
industries, agricultural settlements from all 
over Palestine are going to have floats and 
things.” 

“We'll have to go home now,” Yosef re- 
minded her. “Your mother said you must be 
back by nine, and so must I.” 

The big event on Purim afternoon was the 
parade. Long before it began, the streets 
were lined with people. The second and third 
floor balconies of the houses were filled with 
visitors. 

Aviva and her mother had fine seats on the 
second floor balcony of a friend’s house. 
“Look,” called Aviva, after about an hour of 
restless waiting, “here they come. Queen 
Esther is in the very first float.” 

It was a long and interesting parade. A 
group from the Children’s Village, an orphan 
farm-school, showed the various activities car- 
ried on there. Now came a wedding party of 
Caucasian Jews, decked out in the gay cos- 
tumes of their former homes. They sang 
quaint melodies and performed folk dances as 
the procession moved along. Now came a 
group of Yemenite Jews, their thin, sallow 
faces aglow with the spirit of the occasion. 
The men had long beards and earlocks. They 
wore wide-brimmed hats trimmed with fur 
and long, loose coats fastened with girdles. A 
tuneful Yemenite song was flung to the breeze 
as they passed. 

One of the highlights of the parade was a 
Biblical scene showing the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt. With their household 
goods in small carts and upon their backs, and 
leading their children, the old and young set 
forth upon their dangerous journey, led by 
the courageous figure of Moses. 

But above all, the spirit of the Halutz, the 
pioneer, was the outstanding subject of the 
parade. Sturdy young men and women from 
the agricultural colonies showed the various 
activities of the farm and the products of a 
land which they had redeemed from neglect 
and malarial swamps. On their faces could 
be seen the joy of pioneers who had conquered 
unbelievable obstacles and were putting into 
practice ideals dear to them. 

In the late afternoon, Aviva and her group 
of Purim players started on their round. 


Gaily they knocked on the first door of their 
list, Aviva’s Aunt Ruth. “Good Purim, good 
Purim,” the children cried as they were ad- 
mitted. “We are the Purim players and we 
have come to perform the Purim play for you.” 

“Welcome, welcome,” cried Aunt Ruth and 
her guests heartily. A place was cleared at 
the front of the room and soon the play was 
on. Aviva was in fine style as she cried, “Oh 
mighty king, I plead for my life and for the 
lives of my people. For if they die, I shall die 
with them.” 

“Who is he and where is he that dares to 
hurt you?” cried the angry monarch, Yosef. 

“There he sits,” the queen pointed to the 
shrinking figure of Haman. 

“Bravo, bravo,” cried the audience. 

At half a dozen homes the Purim players 
performed their act. And everywhere they 
had to partake of refreshments. “But we 
can’t eat any more,” they protested. 

“Then you must take them with you,” their 
hostess insisted. So by the time they were 
ready to go home, each had a big bag of 
cookies, fruit and candies. 

“I’m glad we have time to rest before the 
school play,” Aviva said to Yosef on the way 





home. “And really, I’m glad I’m not in it. 
It will be nice just to watch.” 

Aviva came early and got a seat in the very 
front row. When tall, dark-eyed Orah came 
on the stage, a murmur of admiration arose. 
But to Aviva’s horror, Orah grew pale and 
faltered when it was her turn to speak. It 
was plain that she had stage fright. She 
opened her mouth, but no words came. Orah 
looked desperately toward the exit. Was the 
brave Queen Esther about to yield to cowardly 
fright? That must not be. In a whisper so 
urgent that it reached Orah in her distress, 
Aviva gave her the’ lines for the first speech. 
Color flowed back into the queen’s pale cheek. 
Her eyes lost their desperate look. She re- 
peated the lines, shakily at first, then more 
firmly and steadily. 

All through the play, Aviva acted as promp- 
ter, to the very end when Queen Esther was 
saying modestly, “I did but what my uncle 
said; I could not have my people dead.” 

“Aviva,” Orah told her afterwards as they 
walked home arm and arm, “you were really 
Queen Esther.” 

“At least,” put in Yosef, “you were the 
power behind the throne.” 


A Pertect Crystal Ball 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Aone in a glass case in the center of the 
room devoted to gems and jewels in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington, is a flawless 
ball of rock crystal believed to be the largest 
perfect crystal sphere in the world. It catches 
and reflects every ray of sunshine and color, 
and makes visitors to the gem collection in- 
voluntary crystal gazers. 

This sparkling gift of nature is twelve and 
seven-eighths inches in diameter, and weighs 
one hundred and seven pounds; but the block 
of rock crystal from which the ball was cut 
was about four feet square and weighed one 
thousand pounds. 

The block was found in a cave of Burma. It 
was taken to China where the ball was cut. 
Then the sphere was carried to Japan, where 
the work of polishing required eighteen 
months. 

All went well in the management of the 
crystal ball until the importer, a Chinese, 
brought it to the United States to sell, and 





tried to enter his great jewel as an antique, to 
avoid the payment of duty. But it was not 
an antique. A cave of Burma with the final 
help of gem cutters had produced the most 
beautiful new crystal ball in the world.. The 
Chinese gentleman could not pay the duty 
which was demanded, but as he did not wish 
to take the ball back to China, the revenue 
officers, with his consent, took the sphere to 
Washington where it was placed in the Na- 
tional Museum for safe-keeping until the im- 
porter could find someone willing to pay the 
duty and buy the ball. 

After several years had passed, a patriotic 
man agreed to buy the ball as a gift to Amer- 
ica. He died before the negotiations finished, 
and it was his widow, Mrs. Worcester Reed 
Warner, who in 1930 finally presented the 
crystal to the Museum as a memorial to her 
husband. 

All crystals are formed and found in caves, 
and the wisest men can not tell how many 
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centuries have passed since the first 
drop of dripping water deposited the 
substance from which any crystal 
block began to grow. Neither is it 
known who discovered the art of cut- 
ting out and polishing the crystal balls, 
as they were in existence before the 
dawn of history. 

In ancient China and Japan, when 
dragons were worshipped, crystals 
were believed to be the frozen breath 
of these gods, and to this day the Jap- 
anese prize crystals as the most per- 
fect jewels. 

Although glass-makers use practi- 
cally the same materials for making 
glass that nature uses in forming crys- 
tals, the glass-makers can not produce 
the same results. It is possible for 
glass-makers to produce a_ perfect 
sphere of glass, but a glass ball never 
is a crystal ball, because nature makes 
crystals with her own pattern of mole- 
cules. When a glass ball breaks, it 
follows no rule of direction, but may 
fall apart in any shape because its 
structure is the same in all parts; but 
a crystal ball is different in its makeup, 
and breaks according to its formation. 
A glass ball heated, remains in the 
shape of a sphere because all of its parts ex- 
pand equally; but if a crystal ball is heated, it 
loses its form because its parts expand in dif- 
ferent directions. All crystals follow geo- 
metrical patterns. 

Naturally the ancient fortune-tellers would 
not pass by so marvelous a creation as the 
crystal ball without using it to add mystery to 
their profession; so, from the days of antiquity 
we have had “crystal gazers” who look long 
and seriously into crystal balls for the purpose 
of foretelling future events. Even in this 
twentieth century, those who credit crystal 
balls with occult powers frequently visit the 
big one in the National Museum and stand 
for hours gazing into its transparent depths 
after the manner of witches in days of 
old. 

The Chinese have a legend explaining the 
origin of this belief. Once there was a ter- 
rible dragon that inhabited a certain coast, 
and every so often went roaring inland seek- 
ing whom it could devour. It was nothing for 
the dragon to swallow all the inhabitants of a 
village for his breakfast. 

One day the mandarin who ruled the region 
went out to slay the dragon. Instead, the 
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The largest perfect crystal ball in the world, at the Na- 
tional Museum in Washington 


dragon ate him and all of his family but one 
small boy who somehow escaped. At last 
when this son had become a tall, strong man- 
darin himself, he took his sword and fared 
forth to slay the dragon that continually 
wrought such havoc and terror. 

Straightway, the dragon took the sword 
away from the mandarin and broke it. How- 
ever, the hilt of the sword had been left in 
the mandarin’s hand, which was most fortu- 
nate, because that powerful young mandarin 
hurled the sword hilt at the dragon with such 
force that it killed him. Right then and there 
the dragon’s head turned into a crystal ball, 
the first crystal ball ever seen in that man- 
darin’s country. 

The people from around about flocked to see 
the dragon which now was a crystal ball, and 
when they gazed in wonder upon it, lo and 
behold, they saw all their ancestors that had 
been slain by the dragon, reflected inside that 
crystal sphere. This was most comforting! 
So there have been crystal gazers ever since, 
even to this day. 

Our government owns other crystal balls, 
some of them exquisitely mounted, and all 
valuable; but a flawless crystal like the big 


one presented to the National Museum by 
Mrs. Warner may never be duplicated. 

The room in which the gem collection is dis- 
played has jewels of surpassing beauty: but 
sadly enough, those in charge tell us that to 
the majority of visitors the beauty of these 
treasures is not so appealing as their interest 
in the intrinsic value of the stones. How 
many dollars the crystal ball is worth is the 
leading question about it. A Japanese visitor, 


an authority on gems, once answered this 
question by saying, 

“A quarter of a million dollars? Well, yes. 
But since there is no other like it in the world, 
we might say a whole millon, or two millions, 
or any other price. There is no measure for 
values in a case like this. Such a ball is worth 
whatever its owners wish to say.” 

Fortunately, the most perfect crystal ball 
in the world remains priceless. 


Mine's Mine 
WILLIAM C. WHITE 


Illustrations by Avery Johnson 


PART I 


‘ine Francis Drake Hotel on Tobago stands 
beside the blue tropical sea, almost completely 
surrounded by friendly palms. Behind its 
kitchen is a veranda that looks down on a 
service driveway. On a pleasant morning 
Mouseknees, who is eleven years old and is 
one of the “upstairs boys” who help in the 
dining room, stood on the veranda. He lis- 
tened happily to the sounds of life going on 
all around; he could recognize every one. He 
heard the cooks rattling pans in the kitchen, 
he heard one of the maids shaking out sheets 
and blankets, he heard several guests prepar- 
ing a swimming party. They were pleasant 
sounds to listen to, particularly from this 
veranda, and it was pleasant to know that be- 
cause he had been an upstairs boy for all of 
two weeks, he had a right to be on the 
veranda. 

Beside him was a pile of silverware that had 
to be shined, but that could be shined “just 
now,” which is a Tobago phrase for “pres- 
ently.” 

It was too nice a morning to think of work- 
ing hard. 

From somewhere below, Mouseknees heard 
the voice of Mrs. Hudson, the mistress of the 
hotel, and that voice did not sound friendly. 
Probably Beverly Pigeon, who was the boss of 
the “downstairs boys,” in charge of lawns 
and gardens, was catching it. 

A few minutes later, Pigeon appeared, 
sweeping down the drive with something like 
malicious vengeance. 

“Hy’ah, Pigeon,” Mouseknees said, secure 
in the knowledge that he was an upstairs boy 
and that Pigeon could no longer do anything 


to him. 

Pigeon only looked up angrily. 

“Mis’ Hudson vex at you? What you do 
this time, Pigeon?” 

“That’s my business, man.” 

“You ought to keep your business to your- 
self. Whole hotel know it.” 

Pigeon frowned. “You come down here, I 
aim a lash at you.” 

“Ho! Come up here if you want fightin’.” 
Mouseknees brandished a handful of forks at 
him and waved them ferociously. He was safe 
up here on the veranda and he waved the 
forks again. 

He felt two of them slip and tried to catch 
them. But they clattered on the driveway 
below. 

“You throwin’ silver at me?” Pigeon asked. 
He picked up the forks and put them in his 
trouser pocket. 

Mouseknees was angry. “Give them back, 
you hear?” 

“You threw ’em at me,” Pigeon answered. 
“T have ’em now.” 

“They’re Mis’ Hudson’s.” And Mouseknees 
could guess what she would say if she found 
two forks missing. 

“You go tell her I have ’em,” Pigeon said. 
“Then I tell her you threw ’em at me, and she 
be vex’ with you!” 

He had not really thrown the forks; they 
had slipped. But it might be very difficult to 
explain to Mrs. Hudson. And she would count 
the silver, every piece of it. 

Mouseknees hung over the railing. “Give 
‘em back, please.” 

“Listen, Mouseknees, you got pants?” 

“Sure I got pants, but I want those forks.” 

“They your pants? Why they yours? Be- 











Mouseknees was angry. “Give them back, you hear?” 


cause you got ’em, that’s why.” Pigeon looked 
triumphant. 

“Well, I got the forks. Don’t that make ’em 
mine?” 

Mouseknees’ face was wrinkled but he had 
no time for argument. He could not go down 
and take the forks away for Pigeon was almost 
six feet tall. 

Then Pigeon came close to the veranda, as 
if he had something confidential to say. “I 
tell you, Mouseknees, I’m sick of being down- 
stairs boy. 

“You tell Mis’ Hudson you want me to have 
your job, and I give you the forks.” 

Mouseknees shook his head. 

“All right then, I get your job anyway,” 
Pigeon said firmly. 

“T tell her I found the forks when you threw 
them at me.” 

Pigeon would be mean enough to do just 
that. 

And now Pigeon, forks in pocket, was walk- 
ing away peacefully, whistling a local song 
about “Children, the times is rather ha’d, 
Don’t treat your dear old mother bad.” 

Mouseknees knew he had to find some way 
to get those forks. The best thing now was to 
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finish the silver and put it away 
before Mrs. Hudson came. He be- 
gan to polish the pieces with ter- 
rible speed. 

Perhaps Mrs. Hudson would not 
count the pieces today. She had 
no definite time to count them, 
but in her own mysterious way 
she would probably decide to 
count them today, just when 
something was wrong. 

He rubbed faster, harder. Two 
spoons to go, then one spoon. 
Twenty knives to go, then one 
knife. Thirty forks, then one 
fork, and that was the last piece. 

The silver was put in a drawer 
and Mouseknees was washing out 
the cleaning cloths when Mrs. 
Hudson appeared. 

“The silver finished, Mouse- 
knees?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Everything back in its place?”’ 

It would be easy to say “yes.” 
It would be easy to say, “All but 
two forks.” But that would mean 
an explanation, a certain repri- 
mand, perhaps even dismissal as 
an upstairs boy. Mrs. Hudson was 
waiting for an answer and he had to say some- 
thing quickly. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, his eyes turned on 
the floor. 

Mrs. Hudson looked satisfied and went into 
the lounge to talk to a guest. Mouseknees 
sighed. He had to find a way to get those 
forks but at least he had a little time, and 
he had nothing to do just now. 

He left the veranda and went down the road. 
Pigeon was nowhere in sight, but another boy, 
Lancelot, was standing by one of Mrs. Hud- 
son’s flower beds. 

“Seen Pigeon?’ Mouseknees asked. 

“He went down the road singin’,”’ Lancelot 
said lazily. ‘He say he goin’ to be an upstairs 
boy soon.” 

“No vacancies!’ Mouseknees said with au- 
thority. 

Pigeon had probably gone to the beach or to 
town, and until he came back nothing could 
be done about the forks. With time to kill, 
Mouseknees turned toward Mrs. Hudson’s 
garden where the anthurium lilies and the 
hibiscus were a mass of flames. It would be 
pleasanter to go to the garden and think. He 
had a lot to think about. The garden was 


pleasant and he stood by the flowers wonder- 
ing why they had never seemed lovely when 
he was a downstairs boy who had to work on 
his hands and knees among them. Just why 
that was so, he did not know. They certainly 
were the same flowers. 

Then he jumped. Somewhere behind him he 
heard a noise, a little noise. He was sure at 
first that it was Mrs. Hudson, but she would 
not make a noise like a little goat and this 
noise was the noise of a little goat. Mouse- 
knees looked around. 

In a patch of grass behind the garden he 
saw a brown patch that looked out of place. 
He went to it, reached down, and pulled out 
a small brown goat. 

It was scarcely two feet high, with soft 
brown eyes and a soft muzzle that reached 
out for his hand and began to lick it. Mouse- 
knees looked around him nervously. No one 
was in sight. 

For all anyone might know, the goat had 
dropped there. 

“Mine!” he said, in a very low voice. 

The goat made no protest. 

“My goat!” he said louder, and anyone 
nearby could have heard. 

“Bah!” said the goat which could mean that 
he agreed. 











Without another word he walked to the 
field behind the garden. The goat followed 
obediently behind, stopping only twice to nib- 
ble at some plant. That was complete proof 
that the goat recognized his new master. 
There were so many things to decide that for 
a little while Mouseknees could forget the un- 
pleasant matter of those forks. First, he had 
to find a name for the goat and then he had 
to put it somewhere until he could take it 
home at the end of the day. And every day 
when he came home the goat would probably 
wait for him to come and would be glad to see 
him. And he could teach the goat tricks and 
the goat would give milk. 

But first it needed a name. A bird flew 
across the field with a shrill cry that someone 
had once told him was French for “What did 
you say?” The birds are called “keskidee” 
birds in Tobago for that reason. And the 
proper answer to these rude and impudent 
birds, someone had said, was “Pas du Tout.” 
And Pahdetoo, which meant “nothing at all,” 
would be an excellent name for the goat. In 
the first place, it would be an unusual name. 
Mouseknees was certain that no other goat on 
Tobago had that name, perhaps no other goat 
in the world. 

When he went to call Pahdetoo, no hundred 
stray goats would answer. And, more 
important, Pahdetoo would not answer 
when someone called “Nanny” or 
“Billy.” 

He had to be taught his name. 
“‘Pahdetoo,”’ Mouseknees said softly. 

The goat, busy with a clump of grass, 
did not even look up. 

“‘Pahdetoo!” That was a little louder. 

The goat did not look up but his 
hind end wriggled. 

“Pahdetoo!” Mouseknees pushed him. 

The hind end wriggled and the front 
end nodded and Mouseknees was satis- 
fied that he would know his name. After 
all, a new baby does not answer to its 
name the first day or the first week 
or possibly even longer. 

Mouseknees watched his goat, his 
own goat, eating peacefully, and he was 
unconcerned about the ownership of 
Pahdetoo. That was certainly a wan- 
dering goat who must have come down 
over the hills from the north of the 
island, its owner thirty miles away. 


“Mine!” he said. The goat made no protest 
ll 





That was as good as being across the world. 

The question was where to keep Pahdetoo 
for the rest of the day. Behind the hotel was 
a shed used for storing charcoal which, on 
Tobago, serves for fuel. In this dark place 
Pahdetoo would be safe. When he came out 
he might be rather a blackish brown but that 
was not serious. To leave him out in the field 
meant that someone might pick him up and 
take him off. 

With lunch time near, Mouseknees led the 
goat to the shed. Pahdetoo eyed the shed door 
door with some suspicion but one strong push 
overcame both suspicion and objection. With 
a satisfied sigh, Mouseknees closed the door 
behind him and went to the veranda. 

Seeing the other boys setting the tables re- 
minded Mouseknees of the forks. 

He could no nothing until Pigeon returned 
and, in the meantime there was water to be 
carried into the dining room and napkins to 
be folded. 

On one trip to the kitchen for more water 
Mouseknees happened to glance down from 
the veranda. 

What he saw made him climb the railing 
and drop to the drive ten feet below. Here was 
Pahdetoo, but he was not alone. Pigeon was 
with him and had him by the scruff of the 
neck. 

“Hey, put him back,’ Mouseknees said as 
angrily as possible. 

“He mine!” 

“He mine!” 

“He mine,” Pigeon said bluntly. “I got him. 
Don’t that make him mine?” 

Here was the same argument that the forks 
started. 

“He mine,” Pigeon continued, “and, besides, 
what for is a goat in a charcoal shed? A goat 
eats grass, don’t he? I’m goin’ to give him 
grass.” 

He looked down at the goat with a pleased 
smile. “I bet he worth two dollars.” 

Mouseknees could only repeat, “He mine!” 

“What proof you got?” 

“What’s he name? You don’t know he 
name and I do.” 

“He too little to have name.” 

“Name is Pahdetoo.” 

Pigeon looked at the goat who was trying 
to reach a stalk a foot above his head, ignor- 
ing a dozen stalks he could easily reach. 
“Funny,” Pigeon said, “he don’t seem to 
recognize he name.” 

“He do, too. Pahdetoo!” 
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The goat jumped after the stalk and missed 
and frowned. 

“You watch,” Pigeon said, “I know he name. 
Billy!” 

The goat looked up, but a sharp poke in his 
side from Pigeon’s bare foot might have 
helped. 

“There!” Pigeon said triumphantly. ‘He 
knows Billy and that proves he mine. Now 
get along.” 

With his arms on his sides, Mouseknees 
wondered what would happen if he should 
suddenly butt Pigeon, upset him, and run off 
with the goat. The only trouble was that 
there was nowhere to run and, since lunch 
would be ready in a very few minutes, no time 
to run far. 

“Mouseknees!”’ One of the boys was calling 
from the veranda. He wondered if Mrs. Hud- 
son wanted him. Perhaps she had counted 
the silver. 

“I’m coming,” he shouted, about to men- 
tion the forks to Pigeon. 

“You listen,” Pigeon said. ‘You want my 
goat?” 

Mouseknees shook his head. “I want my 
goat.” 

“You give me your job as upstairs boy and 
I give you my goat,” Pigeon said generously. 

“No, sir!” 

““Mouseknees!”’ He was being called again. 

“You better go,” Pigeon said. “You know 
what Mis’ Hudson say if you late. And when 
she find the forks missin’ I get you’ job any- 
way.” 

There was no time to talk about the forks. 
Sadly troubled, Mouseknees went back to the 
veranda. The other boys were ready for lunch. 
No guests had come into the dining room as 
yet, and Mrs. Hudson was making her usual 
tour of inspection. 

She looked up at Mouseknees. “You did 
some of this silver in a hurry, young man.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” That did not matter. Per- 
haps at this moment Pigeon was taking Pah- 
detoo to the market. He could not even get 
to the veranda and see. 

Then he heard Mrs. Hudson say something. 
And goat, Pigeon and even the dining room 
seemed far away. 

“Come here, Mouseknees,’”’ Mrs. Hudson 
said. 

“While I have some time I want to count 
the silver.” 


(Concluded next month) 


Something 


The Earth Changes 


JANNETTE MAY 
LUCAS; HELENE 
CARTER 


J. B. Lippincott. $2.50 
(Ages 10-14) 


Ancient Animals 


W. W. ROBINSON 
Macmillan. $2.00 (Ages 9-12) 


As you know, our earth has not always 
looked the way it does now. Far from it. Not 
only were animals and plants different before 
the time of man, but oceans and continents 
were different. At one time, North America 
was cut in two, from north to south, by ocean. 
Great trees and ferns growing on the shores 
fell into the mud, and instead of decaying 
there were covered over, and gradually turned 
into coal. All over the earth the climate was 
uniform, with warm seas and luxuriant vege- 
tation. Even the Poles were warm. In these 
warm, ancient seas, the earliest forms of life 
began to grow. 

It may surprise you to know that one of the 
most ancient animals on earth, who still sur- 
vives today, is the cockroach. When you see 
one of these humble creatures, you can think 
of the fact that he has one of the most ancient 
ancestries in the world. At one time, millions 
of years ago, his forbears were great creatures 
with a wing spread of two feet. 

Perhaps most fascinating of all the strange 
creatures of the ancient world were the dino- 
saurs. Their family thrived over a period of 
millions of years. For a long time there was 
nothing for them to do but roam over a hot, 
damp Eden, eating or sleeping all day. Then, 
gradually, they gave way to more progressive 
animals. 

Some of the most outlandish creatures you 
can imagine lived in the ancient world. There 
were enormous dinosaurs who had bills like a 
duck’s. There were great birds with batlike 
wings who looked like flying dragons. 

To trace the changes that brought in the 
more or less modern world of animal life is a 
fascinating business. After the dinosaurs came 
animals like a rhinoceros, but no larger than 
a sheep, and horses the size of cats. Gradu- 
ally they changed and developed. 












To Read 


The flippant creature 
whose picture is on this 
page is called a bird- 
robber. He is a very 
ancient animal. 

All this time the earth 
had gradually been 
changing its form until it reached much the 
same appearance as it has today. 

Helene Carter’s beautiful maps in “The 
Earth Changes,” and some of the pictures in 
“Ancient Animals” will give you a better idea 
of these queer ancient things than words 
can do. 


The Adventures of Misha 


SERGEI ROSANOV 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50 (Ages 6 to 8) 


MISHA and his father went to the railroad 
station in Moscow to take a train to the coun- 
try. They were going skiing. Misha’s father 
left him with the skis while he went to get a 
ticket. When he came back, Misha was gone! 

At once Misha’s father was terribly upset. 
He was sure that Misha was lost, and that 
something dreadful would happen to him. He 
stood up on a bench and called Misha. But 
Misha was nowhere to be seen! So his father 
went to send a telegram. 

The electricity ran like the wind along the 
wires stretched to the next station, and car- 
ried the message. It said, “Little boy took 
train by mistake. Return to his parents.” 

But Misha was having a fine time. He had 
not taken the train. He had followed a man 
who looked like his father, and when he found 
out it wasn’t, he went back to the place where 
he had been. Misha explained to the station 
master that his father was lost. But he said 
that he knew just how to get to the place 
where they were going. So finally the station 
master put him on an engine, because the 
train had already gone. Misha thought riding 
on the engine was exciting. 

Before Misha and his father found each 
other again, Misha had had all sorts of ad- 
ventures. 

This book tells how a little Russian boy lives. 
It also tells a lot about how telephones, en- 
gines, buses and newspapers work.—C. E. W. 
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Your Picture for the “News” 


THE CHINESE have a saying that one 
picture is worth ten thousand words. Now, 
we don’t think that is always true. Some of 
the pictures of Juniors that are sent us with 
the hope that we may use them in the maga- 
zine really “say”’ very little. That’s the kind of 
photograph which shows boys and girls all 
stiff and posed, lined up looking straight into 
the camera, or maybe holding objects in their 
hands, but showing no interest in them while 
they look straight ahead into space. You will 
agree that these do not “say” Junior Red 
Cross activities in a way that will arouse in- 
terest or inspiration. So every month, we go 
over and over our Junior group pictures to 
see which ones will be most interesting to our 
readers, which will make others want to join 
in the fun of doing some Junior Red Cross 
work. For that, as you know, is the idea back 
of the news pictures and news notes—that 
these shall offer suggestions to other Juniors. 

For example, we like the one of the Moose- 
heart, Illinois members, which you will find 
on page 22, because it has boys as well as 
girls in it and because every one of them looks 
active and interested and natural. 

It is plain that they are enjoying their Red 
Cross work. 
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On a Night in March 


ANN DOUDNA 
7B pupil, Saratoga School, Omaha, Nebraska 


Somebody came and rattled the door 
When the night was cold and keen, 

Somebody pushed to get inside, 
Though nobody could be seen. 


Somebody shouted and then rushed off; 
Oh, fast we heard him run. 

Was it the young March wind who wanted 
To join in our fireside fun? 


‘Meeting the Spring” in Bulgaria 

IF you should happen to get off the 
train at some of the towns of Bulgaria on 
March 15th you would find not a cab horse 
at the station and few people on the street. 
And you would be told that the horses and 
townsfolk had gone to the country “to meet 
the spring.” The horses are specially dec- 
orated for this day, which is a holiday for 
them. 

The houses are cleaned from top to bottom, 
clothes are washed, baths are taken, food is 
packed in baskets. 

Then the whole town goes to a hilltop or a 
saint’s shrine to make merry over the return 
of greenness. 

On the first of March it is a custom in Bul- 
garia to tie pieces of red cloth to trees in the 
gardens for the birds to use in making their 
nests. And people, specially the boys and 
girls, wear around their necks or wrists twisted 
cords of white and red silk with tassels. They 
are called martenitzi and are worn to bring 
health and red cheeks. One is supposed to 
wear them until the first stork comes and then 
to hide the cord under a stone so the stork 
will take it for her nest and leave a gift of 
health and happiness. 

In some parts of Bulgaria it is the sight of 
the first swallow which gives the signal that 
spring has come, and there the martenitzi are 
taken off and left on bushes for the swallows 
to use in the new nests. 

March ist is Junior Red Cross Day in Bul- 
garia, because it is a special health day. The 
Juniors sell martenitzi and snowdrops for their 
Fund. 


For valuable help with plans for celebrating 
Pan American Day, April 14, apply to the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


-_—— 

















Bronto, the “Thunder Lizard” 


EDITH M. PATCH 


Illustrations by Carroll Lane Fenton 


Bronro, the huge reptile known as a dino- 
saur, had taken a bath in the swamp. Shin- 
ing with black, slippery mud, his greenish 
brown body rolled about in the dirty, whirling 
water. Soon he raised his dripping head, as 
if looking for danger on the shore. 

But what could hurt so great a creature? 
Bronto’s neck was so long that, without even 
stretching it, he looked down on most of the 
trees. Behind his neck came his enormous, 
wide back and a tail whose powerful muscles 
bunched under the thick, wrinkled skin. 
From the tip of that tail to his blunt nose, 
Bronto was seventy-five feet long. No wonder 
he had the name of Brontosaurus, which 
means “thunder lizard.” 

Bronto, of course, knew nothing of his long 
name. It was given to him millions of years 
later, when men began to study fossil bones 
to find out what kind of creatures had lived 
ages before. Bronto knew no more about fos- 
sils than he did about his name—what inter- 
ested him was living and eating and sleeping 
in a swamp that is now part of Wyoming. 

Seeing no dangerous creatures lurking 
among the trees, Bronto began to eat his 
breakfast. Lowering his neck, he thrust his 
head under the water and grubbed up a 
mouthful of tender plants. He gulped them 
down without chewing, got another mouthful, 
and lifted his head for air. He ate in this 
manner until about a dozen bushels of leaves 
and stems and roots had gone down his long 
throat. Not once did he stop to taste or chew, 
or to get rid of the mud and stones held by 
the dripping roots. What harm could pebbles 
do in a stomach as big and tough as his? In 
fact, he took pains to swallow a few rather 
large ones and these helped crush the plants 
in his stomach and were thus an aid in get- 
ting his food ready for digestion. Hens, today, 
use pebbles in the same way and we call these 
pebbles “gizzard stones.” 

As he fed, Bronto wallowed about, planting 
his feet clumsily on the mucky floor of the 
swamp. His body half-floated in the water. 
That took part of its weight from his legs, 
helping him a great deal. For, though Bron- 
to’s legs were big and thick, their joints were 
not strong enough to hold him up out of 
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It was noisy Stegosaur coming toward the shore 


water. Nearing one clump of tall rushes, 
Bronto heard a long, harsh hiss. Up from 
among these plants shot a long, thin neck 
topped by a weak-looking head. A roundish 
brown body appeared, followed by a long, 
slender tail. With a jerk this tail whipped 
the water into foam and slapped against 
Bronto’s side. Diplodocus, roused from a nap, 
was warning the intruder to keep away. 

Fish and small reptiles fled from that whip- 
like tail, but Bronto only grunted in anger. 
He wished to wade through the clump of 
plants, and his side smarted from the blow. 
Dropping a mouthful of leaves, he rushed for- 
ward, bumping against Diplodocus with one of 
his big, hard shoulders. 

Diplodocus found his breath knocked out. 
He grunted and swayed to and fro, his feet 
slithering in the mud. Then he steadied him- 
self and ran away, pushing the water into 
waves that splashed against the marshy shore. 
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Though he was eighty feet long, he was not 
strong enough to fight a full-grown thunder 
lizard. 

Bronto did not bother to chase him. For 
a while he stood among the rushes, blinking 
while Diplodocus ran away. Then he pulled 
and ate a few more bushels of water plants. 

For once Bronto’s hearty meal did not make 
him drowsy. He had no desire for a nap. 
The short quarrel with Diplodocus had left 
him wide awake, and the sun, shining down 
upon the swamp, warmed his chilly blood. 
His neck twisted to and fro, while the muscles 
of his legs twitched and sent movements down 
into his legs. Perhaps before he quite realized 
it, Bronto began to walk through the swamp. 
Since he never lifted his feet from the water, 
he did not splash as he stepped along; but his 
body did stir up waves that rippled and tossed 
the water plants growing between him and 
the shore. 

Before long Bronto reached the sandy river 
that flowed through the center of the swamp. 
As the current washed against his skin, a 
small reptile dived from a sand bank. At 
least it seemed small, though it really was a 
crocodile more than eight feet long. Its jaws 
were set with many white teeth and they 
closed in a hungry grin. 

In Bronto’s rather feeble brain a memory 
began to stir. When a baby, hardly fifteen 
feet long, he had waded near a bank where 
two crocodiles were sleeping. He could not 
tell them from rotting logs until, disturbed 
by his approach, they rolled into the water 
and so disappeared from his sight for a 
moment. Just as he turned, wondering if it 
would be best to keep out of the way of log- 
like objects that moved, one of the crocodiles 
reached up and snapped its teeth near his 
throat. Arough tail hit him on his side, while 
another snapping of teeth cut the skin on his 
hip. Terrified, he ran through the swamp, 
thrashing his own tail to keep the fierce 
creatures from attacking him. At last he 
found shelter among some coarse reeds 
through which the crocodiles could not 
force their bodies. They went away when 
they found they could not reach him, but 
they had left wounds that remained sore for 
a long time. 

Do not imagine that Bronto thought of all 
this. He could not really even recall the at- 
tack or the frantic little dinosaur that had 
since grown into his huge self. All that his 
memory brought him was a feeling of anger 
and hate of all crocodiles. 
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The Thunder Lizard waded in the stream 


That was enough to cause him to plant his 
feet firmly where he stood and tighten the 
muscles of his tail. 

As one of the crocodiles quickly came near, 
Bronto turned his head to watch. With a 
sudden jerk, several tons of tail struck out and 
spray whirled into the air. There was a loud 
thump near the surface of the water, and a 
crushed body floated down the river. One 
crocodile, at least, would never again prey on 
baby thunder lizards. 

Bronto gave a hoarse grunt—his call of 
fright or anger or triumph. He blinked his 
brown-and-yellow eyes, watching hungry fish 
as they came to taste of the dead crocodile. 
Yes, many creatures liked meat, though plants 
were the only food that seemed to him fit to 
eat. He recalled some tender sweet leaves that 
grew in another swamp upstream. True, they 
were forty miles away; but what were forty 
miles to legs as long as Bronto’s? 

Such a walk would have been merely a brief 
stroll if he had made haste. But Bronto 
never hurried for more than a few moments. 
After standing and blinking his eyes for a 
while he wandered to the opposite shore where 
something was causing a great flutter in an 
overhanging cycad tree. Lifting his head 


above the leaves, Bronto saw two long-tailed 
birds fighting beside a nest. It did not seem 
at all queer to him that the jaws of these 
birds had hard scales instead of beaks, or that 
short teeth showed inside their mouths. He 
was quite used to seeing birds of that sort. 

As Bronto’s head appeared over the leaves, 
one of the birds, a nest-robber, gave a fright- 
ened squawk and flapped away through the 
trees. The mother bird, who had been fight- 
ing to save her eggs, seemed for a moment 
about to attack Bronto’s head. But after giv- 
ing him a second glance, she also became 
frightened of the size of this great creature. 
With an angry screech she flew away to perch 
on a near-by tree and scold. 

Perhaps it seemed to her that all her neigh- 
bors were suddenly trying to harm her or get 
her eggs. 

Bronto paid little attention to her. Neither 
she nor the eggs appealed to him as good to 
eat, and the cycad leaves were coarse and 
tough. There was better food under water, 
especially in that swamp up the river. He 
plodded away from the trees, placing his big 
feet carefully to keep away from stretches of 
quicksand. After tramping for a few hours 
he stopped to doze in a pool that turned yellow 
in the light of sunset. 

Morning came before Bronto awoke. He 
took a mud bath, sunned himself, and then 
noticed an abundance of soft plants at the 
edge of the pool. Perhaps, while eating his 
breakfast, he remembered dimly that he had 
not yet reached the up-river swamp. But 
neither that nor anything else worried him 
and he settled down comfortably for another 
sunning. 

Falling into a doze, he rested until a sudden 
loud splashing aroused him. Turning his 
head he saw a small herd of morosaurs. Moro- 
saurs were reptiles that ate leaves, as he did; 
but they were not large enough to drive him 
away, for none of them was more than thirty 
feet long. Because of their short legs, they 
kept to the shallows, and they stopped now 
and then to watch the shore as if they feared 
some approaching enemy. 

Feeling no interest in the morosaurs, Bronto 
waded to the deep part of the river. His tail 
and back disappeared under the water, but his 
long neck held his head a few feet above the 
surface. As the deep water felt cold and some- 
what unpleasant, Bronto waded toward the 
shore again, though he seemed to have no real 
plans for his morning stroll. On the way he 
happened to go down-stream a few rods. The 








walking was so easy and pleasant while he 
went with the current that he kept on going 
in that direction. 

By evening he was back to the pool where 
he had fought with Diplodocus! 

The sun was high when he awoke. Some- 
thing was walking through the forest, with 
feet thumping so heavily that they shook the 
ground even to the bottom of the pool. For 
a moment Bronto was frightened. He was 
about to hasten away when he heard a familiar 
clattering sound. There was nothing to fear 
at all. It was only a noisy Stegosaur coming 
toward the shore, the bony plates of his armor 
rattling against the tree trunks. 

Stegosaur’s body, which was twenty feet 
long and ten feet high, was topped by big 
plates of bone that stood up above his back. 
The skin of his sides was also studded with 
bone, while his thick tail carried two pairs of 
long, sharp spikes. He could use these 
weapons like the spikes on a war-club if an 
enemy attacked him. 

Yet in spite of his fierce appearance and 
the racket he made as he walked, Stego was 
usually a gentle creature. He ate fern leaves 
and tender sprouts, never killing even an in- 
sect except by accident. He watched Bronto 
for a few minutes, but Bronto was only gazing 
at him in an idle sort of way. Presently he 
began to munch his breakfast of ferns. Since 
his jaws made so much noise he could not 
hear anything else, he often paused while he 
raised his flat head to listen or turned it so 
that he could watch Bronto with one eye. He 
was so timid that even his war club and armor 
were not enough to keep him feeling quite 
safe. 

It might, indeed, be necessary for Stego to 
listen and watch for enemies in the forest, but 
it was a waste of time and effort to be on 
guard against a good old thunder lizard who 
would never hurt any creature that let him 
alone. Besides, Bronto could not walk in the 
forest edge if he tried. 

Of course Bronto did not try to come ashore. 
The water was his home. With a parting 
glance at Stegosaur, he shook his head, 
grunted and waded to the sunniest part of the 
pool. There he braced his feet in the mud, 
let his neck sink close to the water and set- 
tled down for a nap. Had he forgotten that 
pleasant swamp forty miles up-stream? Per- 
haps not—but why hurry? Another day or 
another month or even another year would do 
as well for that little stroll. Just then the 
drowsy dinosaur wanted to go to sleep. 
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Fossils, First Americans and Ranches 


Our country has a 
long, long story. Various 
discoveries of prehistoric 
remains tell us this. 

In an album for a 
school in Saskatchewan, 
Jean Candee of Oats 
Park School in Fallon, 
Nevada, tells about an 
interesting discovery in 
Lahotan Lake. In an- 
other geological age, this 
part of Nevada was 
covered with an im- 
mense lake, but this has 
largely dried up, though 
there are traces of it in 
smaller lakes, such as 
the beautiful Pyramid 
Lake. 


A FEW years ago in the 
late spring and summer 
our family took trips to 
Lahotan about once a 
week, to explore around 
the islands and hills 
usually covered by 
water, for that year the 
water was the lowest I 
had ever seen it. We 
found an island where 
the sea-gulls were nest- 
ing, and I counted as 
many as ten nests in a 
space about fifteen feet 
square, and eggs one, two, and three in a nest. 
We were all anxious to see the little gulls when 
they were hatched; so we kept coming back 
about once a week. 

On one of these later trips the water was 
still lower and my oldest brother could take 
a short-cut across to a large island. This time 
he noticed some big round bones on the 
ground. He showed them to my mother and 
father, and they all agreed that they were too 
big for any animal we knew of. On our way 
home, we stopped and showed them to the 
J.S. Mills family. Later Mr. Mills wrote the 
Pasadena School of Technology. The school 
had a field man near the lake and sent him 
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A member of the Hobby Club of the Al- 
hambra School in Phoenix, Arizona, with 
a collection of fossils 


over to look the bones 
over, and to view the 
exact spot where we had 
found them. Miss Mills 
took him up to the dam, 
and the wind had un- 
covered a bone which 
proved to be an ele- 
phant’s head. Then the 
school put up a camp 
there and four or five 
men worked for a week 
uncovering the head 
which they brought to 
Fallon to be shipped to 
Pasadena. Last spring 
my father, mother, and 
oldest brother called 
there to see it mounted, 
but it was still crated 


up. 


Fossil collecting is the 
hobby of a girl in the 
Alhambra School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. She writes 
about it in the album 
the school sent to a 
school in Puerto Rico: 


PEOPLE WHO have hob- 
bies are more contented 
and happier than the 
people who have noth- 
ing to do. Even if you 
are sick you always have 
something to do, if you have a hobby. 

The history of my hobby, which is collecting 
fossils, is very brief. I began collecting these 
fossils about a year ago when my grandfather 
was working in a stone quarry, near Viroqua, 
Wisconsin. One night my grandfather came 
home and said that he had something that 
might interest me. I asked him what it was. 
He said that it was some fossils, or petrified 
animals, which he had found that day. He 
told me that I could go to the quarry on Sun- 
day with him. I went. I found many more 
fossils to add to my collection. Among these 
were snails, oysters, worms, snakes, and even 
a piece of onyx. The next week my grand- 


father was checking 
gravel. I took his dinner 
to him and I picked up 
some more. I now have 
about two hundred. 

The men, while at work 
one day, found a piece of 
fish about three feet long 
and weighing about one 
hundred pounds. It was 
sent to a national museum 
and we learned later that 
it was a piece of the first 
species of fish ever known. 
I have a piece of that fish, 
and it is the most interest- 
ing fossil I have. The place 
where I found this was be- 
lieved to have been at one 
time a lake. Scientists be- 
lieve that some day there 
will be another body of 
water there which will be led by an under- 
ground river. 


Long after the ancient animals had disap- 
peared from the Northwest, the Indians came 
to live there. Students in the Hamilton School 
of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, told correspondents in 
Hawaii something about Indians of Wisconsin 
and a legend of the Winnebagos: 


THE INDIANS were the first settlers of Wis- 
consin. The several tribes had a certain area 
of land which they called their own, on which 
they built villages, planted their fields of corn 
and vegetables and hunted wild animals for 
food and fur. 

As a rule they were peaceable people, but 
sometimes they went to war and the defeated 
tribes had to move elsewhere and find another 
hunting ground. 

Wisconsin was the home of different nations 
of three of the greatest Indian stocks, the 
Iroquois, the Sioux, and the Algonquins. The 
Hurons, kindred of the Iroquois, harried and 
pursued with fury by these fierce savages, took 
refuge in the forests of northern Wisconsin, 
where they disputed the ground with the 
Chippewas and the Algonquin nation. The 
Algonquins were the most numerous of the 
Wisconsin Indians and also the most intelli- 
gent. The Potawatomi were the most restless 
of the Algonquin tribes. These are the In- 
dians whose tradition gave to Longfellow 
much of the material for the poem, “Hia- 
watha.” 











Membeis of the Santa Rita School in San Angelo, Texas, sent this 
picture of a rodeo in an album to Japan 


Many of the Indians of Wisconsin today 
dress as we do, though some still wear their 
native costumes. 

They attend schools especially for Indians 
on the reservations, and some are college 
graduates. 


And after the Indians came the covered 
wagons of the pioneers, as Copeland School, 
Copeland, Idaho, writes to Japanese corre- 
spondents: 


ONE HUNDRED years Or more ago, people 
started coming from the East to the West. 
When we think about these people, we think 
about the covered wagons in which they rode 
hundreds of long miles. 

These people faced many dangers because 
they wanted more fertile land. This land was 
called Oregon, but from it were carved the 
states of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, 
Later people came for gold in California. 
When the men went into the Oregon country, 
most of those who had families took them, but 
in the gold rush to California, very few men 
took their wives and children. 

Early in the morning the people in the 
wagon train would hear the call, “Catch up! 
Catch up!” Then the people would have their 
breakfast and drive in the cattle. Then the 
oxen, mules, and horses would be hitched up. 

Next the call, “Roll out! Roll out!” would 
echo down the line, and the wagons would 
move on, to travel all day. 

The people sometimes traveled in two long 
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rows of wagons. When the Indians attacked 
them, the wagons at the end and front turned 
in and made a corral and fort in one. The 
horses, mules, and cattle were driven inside 
this corral. 

Naturally, the Indians often objected to the 
coming of the pioneers. Their attacks were 
very hard on the people. Sometimes they 
could get no water. Their animals were 
wounded and some of them had to be killed. 
Sometimes one arrow would kill a mother and 
her baby. Sometimes the Indians would cap- 
ture or kill everyone in a wagon train. Many 
people would get sick and die. There were 
some weddings, births and deaths on the way 
across. Many graves were dug, graves that 
were not marked. 

The covered wagon is the emblem of the 
West. It stands for the brave pioneers. 


Descendants of those early western pioneers 
are still living on ranches their forefathers 
started a generation or more ago. Ranches 
are the subject of correspondence of Washing- 
ton School, Oklahoma, with a school in the 
Philippines. 


MANY YEARS ago when our country was first 
being settled, the western part had very few 
people living in it. Land was cheap, and there 
was plenty of it. Each family took thousands 
of acres for itself. Cattle that had escaped 
from the early Spaniards ran wild. These 
families caught and tamed the wild cattle and 
so had herds of their own. The men who 
worked with the cattle soon became known as 
cowboys. 

The ranch varied in size from five hundred 
to five thousand acres. The buildings of the 
ranch consist of the home of the ranchman 
and his family, the bunkhouse, where the cow- 
boys sleep, the barns and other outhouses 
where tools, saddles and bridles and food are 
stored, and the corral, a fenced-in place where 
horses and cattle can be kept. All around the 
house and outbuildings are miles of rolling 
prairies or rugged mountains where the cattle 
roam as they please hunting grass to eat and 
water to drink. 

Our state is on the border of the ranching 
district and cowboys are common to us. The 
gun-carrying, fast-shooting cowboys of the 
picture shows are just picture shows and are 
not real. Our cowboys are earnest hard- 
working fellows. They spend their time man- 
aging their ranches and caring for their cattle 
instead of riding after bad men. 
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Every piece of clothing that the cowboy 
wears helps him in some way. His big, broad- 
brimmed hat is his umbrella in both sunny 
and rainy weather. The leather chaps, which 
are pulled on over his trousers, keep his legs 
from being scratched by thorns and brambles 
as he rides over the fields. His high-heeled 
boots, though uncomfortable for walking, are 
just the thing to keep his feet from slipping 
from the stirrup. To complete his outfit he 
must have spurs and a lasso. 

During the winter the cattle wander many 
miles away from home, sometimes into 
strange places in search of food. So in the 
spring, as soon as the new grass gets high 
enough to feed and keep the saddle horses, the 
cowboys get ready to round up the stray cattle 
and drive them back to the home range. 

Each ranch sends a wagon and as many men 
as are needed to handle their cattle. 

The cattle are driven into the round-up 
grounds, then they are cut into small bunches, 
as large ones are hard to handle. 

A few men ride through the herd and cut 
out all cattle with a certain brand. The rest 
of the cattle are turned loose to range. 

Cattle on the open range all look alike, so 
when a man owned many head of cattle he 
had to find some way to mark his own so that 
if they strayed or went with other cattle he 
could look for his own marking and gather 
the cattle that belonged to him. 

This ownership mark became known as a 
brand. The brand mark is burned into the 
hide of cattle with a hot iron known as a 
branding iron. Brands are from two inches 
to seven inches in size. Here are a few brands: 
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One for you Bar circle 





The fun of the cowboys comes from being 
able to do well all the things they must do in 
performing their work. Contests, called 
rodeos, are held to see who is the best. They 
ride bucking bronchos, that is, horses not 
trained or broken. They ride steers. They 
throw steers. They also hog-tie the steer. 
This is done by throwing him and tying 
three legs together while he is down. 

Besides these ways of entertaining each 
other, nearly all cowboys like to sing. They 
sing at night while they are watching the cat- 
tle, so naturally singing becomes a part of 
their daily life. 
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When spring comes in parts of Czechoslovakia, girls make an 
image of “Winter” which they carry through the town and 
drown 


You and Your Neighbors 


kK. OR several years, you may remember, libra- 
ries for rural schools were supplied through 
the National Children’s Fund. Now, although 
this is no longer true, J. R. C. groups around 
the country have picked up the idea and mem- 
bers in different sections are providing libra- 
ries as one of their service projects. 

Several hundred books were sent by mem- 
bers in Ridgewood, New Jersey, to a rural 
school in Lewis County, Tennessee. Older 
boys in the two-room school made bookcases 
from lumber around the school, and painted 
them attractively. Parents as well as pupils 
borrow the books. 

More than twenty J. R. C. libraries are cir- 
culating in Buncombe County, North Caro- 
lina. The books and magazines have been col- 
lected by Asheville Juniors, and they have had 
the help of groups in other Chapters in the 
Eastern Area, too. With each library that 
goes out is a letter listing the books included 
in the box, and asking that the school check 
the titles to be sure that none is missing. 
Each box or “library” is lent for a period of a 
month, when it may be exchanged for another 
with new titles. 


“our SAFETY Alphabet,” published in the 
January NEws, was used in a chapel program 


on safety by third-graders of the John Lewis 
Childs School at Floral Park, N.Y. Beginning 
with “A” the children recited the proper rimes 
in turn, holding up brightly colored letter- 
cards. 

The story, “Winter and His Helpers,” 
in the same issue, was part of the program 
of the January J. R. C. Council meeting at 
Evansville, Indiana. 


ALLEN Elementary School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, wanted to learn something about 
Poland before undertaking correspondence 
with a school in Torum. The geography of 
the country, its natural resources, the large 
cities, national costumes and traditions, and 
the art and culture of Poland were studied 
over a period of several weeks. Committees 
were appointed to visit the public library and 
do research work. Maps and encyclopedias 
were carefully studied in the classroom. When 
the study was completed, the Allen Juniors 
set to work on their exchange—an album, and 
a Shirley Temple doll with a complete ward- 
robe of costumes suitable for wear “from the 
time she gets up in the morning until she goes 
to bed at night.” 

Before the doll clothes were made, art 
classes drew designs of the costumes, and 
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the printing classes 


N. C. F. BUDGET—1939 
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pounds of sugar are 
now on the way to 
children in Spain as a gift of J. R. C. mem- 
bers in Puerto Rico. 


AN ANNUAL “at home” for parents is held by 
the Kimway School, Cambridgeshire, England. 
This year a Red Cross pageant was given. 
Telling about it in the British Junior Red 
Cross Journal, the school said: 

“We were fortunate this term in having 
several children and visitors from abroad, 
which helped to make the third scene 





English when she 

came, but she could 
play the piano, and not only played all the 
accompaniments for the songs and dances, 
but harmonized the tunes provided by the 
Hungarian lady. 

“Perhaps this tale may amuse you. When 
we were rehearsing the third scene, and after 
Hungarian, German, French, Swedish and 
other songs had been sung, we came to an 
American singing game. ‘Let’s see,’ said one 
child, ‘American is like English, isn’t it, only 
louder?’ ” 

BOXES Of bulbs, some of 
them already started, were 
sent to men in the U. S. 
Naval Hospital at Newport, 
by Juniors of Providence, 
Rhode Island. “The pa- 
tients were delighted,” 
wrote the Field Director at 
the Hospital. “All have 
promised to do their best to 
give them the proper care 
and attention so that they 
will soon be _ blooming. 
There were enough bulbs 
to take care of one whole 
ward, where the patients 
are forced to stay in bed.” 

During the _ spring 
months, members at Lake 


Some Juniors of Mooseheart, 
Illinois (see note on next page) 


Charles, Louisiana, worked on an in- 
door garden; later this was trans- 
planted to the school grounds. 


THE JUNIORS whose pictures you 
see on page 22 are a few of the 1100 
boys and girls living at Mooseheart, 
Illinois. Mooseheart was started 
about twenty-five years ago for chil- 
dren (with their mothers) of men 
who, before their death, belonged to 
the Loyal Order of the Moose. The 
children live in cottages on a beau- 
tiful estate of 1200 acres; they do not 
wear uniforms. Students are given 
money with which to buy their own 
clothes, with the help of the house- 
mothers. Boys and girls stay on at 
Moosehart until they have finished 
high school and whatever vocational 
training they choose. Everything 
possible is done for the happiness 
and welfare of the children. 

Included in the handwork re- 
cently undertaken is an exhibit for 
the activity room at the school. 
Flags of different nations and 
mounted pictures of the costumes 
worn in corresponding countries 
were made by the Juniors. 

Christmas boxes of toys were sent to four 
Chicago hospitals for crippled children, Christ- 
mas menu covers were mailed to men in the 
U.S. Navy, scrapbooks were prepared for hos- 
pitals in Chicago and at Mooseheart, program 
covers were made for Aurora Chapter’s an- 
nual meeting, bird houses were made. The 
News is widely used in Mooseheart for spe- 
cial reports in social studies as well as for 
recreational reading. 


FIRE recently destroyed two-thirds of the 
town of San Pablo, Laguna, Philippine Is- 
lands. Gasoline tanks exploded in the fire 
area, adding to the horror. Homes were re- 
duced to ashes and the entire market, most 
of the bakeries, grocery and “sari-sari” or 
variety stores selling foodstuffs, were de- 
stroyed. Writing from the Philippines, a 
teacher said, “Never have I seen so many 
hungry and thirsty people.” The services of 
the school authorities were offered to the Red 
Cross, and teachers made plans for feeding 
pupil refugees in a home economics building. 
Girls taking home economics courses were 
divided into groups—some took charge of 
cooking, others of setting and serving the 
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Daniel Fong, Raymond Pozzi, Carmen Lasada and Fay 
Kwong of the Washington Irving School in San Francisco, 
with Christmas boxes which were sent to refugee children 
in China 


tables, others of dish washing. Free meal 
tickets were offered to all who came to the 
school. At first only a few accepted, feeling 
that perhaps others were in greater need. But 
gradually the number served increased from 
twenty to one hundred and twenty-one. Rice, 
canned milk, salmon, and sardines were 
ordered by the Red Cross from Manila; later 
fruit and vegetables were available. Meals 
were planned carefully, and served at a cost 
of about four cents in United States money. 


UNDER a Sketch of their schoolhouse, mem- 
bers in Batavia, Java, wrote in a school cor- 
respondence album: 

This is a sketch of our schoolhouse. 

Here live peace and love. 

Love to one another, 

Love to all people, 

Love to life and 

Love to God. 

Many hands build a house— 

Many hearts form our school. 


FLOWER AND vegetable seeds are sold by 
members of the Steuben School in Herkimer, 
New York. The money raised is used for the 
J. R. C. Service Fund. 
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Martin Wanted a Pony 


Eva Knox Evans 


Pictures by Kurt Wiese 





The little long-legged colt stumbled over a rock and fell! 


ARTIN wanted a pony. He couldn't 
remember the time when he 
hadn’t wanted one. He wanted a brown 
pony with some white spots on it, but he 
would have taken any kind of pony that 
he could get. 

Martin lived in a house with a yard 
that came right down to the water’s edge. 
All day long Martin could play in the 
blue water. He could ride in a boat or he 
could pick up shells that were every- 
where on the beach, or he could swim. 
He should have been very happy with 
so many things to do, but he wasn’t quite 
happy. You remember he wanted a 
pony—a brown pony with some white 
spots on it. 

“Any kind of pony will do, though,” 
he said to his mother. 

“Your birthday’s in July,” she said. 
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“Maybe you'll get one 
then.” 

So there was noth- 
ing else for Martin to 
do but wait. And July 
did come! 

One morning Mar- 
tin’s father came into 
his bedroom bright 
and early. He touched 
Martin on the shoulder 
and said, “Wake up, 
Martin! Happy birth- 
day!” 

Martin woke _ up. 
The sun was shining 
into his open windows. 
The curtains were moving a little in the 
wind. He could see the blue water at 
the edge of his back yard. It was a morn- 
ing just like all other mornings, except 
that it was Martin’s birthday. 

“You had better get dressed in a 
hurry,” said Martin’s father, “because 
we re going on a little trip.”’ 

“Well,” thought Martin, “a little trip 
must be my birthday present.” 

Martin liked trips, so he hopped out 
of bed and dressed himself in a great 
hurry. Then he ate his breakfast which 
was already waiting for him on the 
kitchen table. All of the time he was 
eating, Martin was wondering about his 
trip. He was wondering where he was 
going; he was wondering how he was 
going. 

“T wonder if I’m going in an auto or a 


bus or a train,” he said to himself. “TI 
wonder if I’m going to the circus or to 
the movies or just to a hotel.” 

But he ate his breakfast and waited 
to find out all of the things he was won- 
dering about. 

As soon as he had finished his last 
drop of milk, Martin followed his father 
out of the front door, and around the 
yard to the back of the house. They 
walked right down to the edge of the 
water and then they stopped. There 
was a big rowboat on the beach. Martin 
and his father pushed and pushed until 
the boat hit the water. Then they 
climbed in. 

“Well,” said Martin to himself, “I 
guess we’re just going for a boat ride.” 
He felt a little sad, because he could go 
boat riding every day, and he didn’t 
think boat riding was much of a trip. 


“Where are we going?” he asked his 
father. 


But Father just smiled and said, ““Wait 
and see.”’ 

They rowed and rowed and after 
awhile Martin could see a piece of land 
in the water. 

It looked as if they were going right 
toward that piece of 
land. 

“That looks like 
Chincoteague |s- 
land,” said Martin. 


“It is Chinco- 
teague Island,” said 
his father. 


“T wish we were 
going to the other 


“This is just exactly the 
kind of pony I have 
always wanted” 
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island where the wild ponies are,” said 
Martin. 

“No people live on that island,” said 
Father. 

“But wild ponies live there,” said 
Martin, “and I do like ponies.” 

“And I think you’ll like Chincoteague 
Island today,” said Father. 

Soon they were very close to the land. 
They were so close that they could see 
the people on it.’ And there were many 
people. 

The people were walking toward a big 
field. When Martin and Father had 
pulled their rowboat on to the beach, and 
tied it to a post, they began walking 
toward the big field, too. 

“I didn’t know we were going on a 
trip to Chincoteague Island,” said Mar- 
tin. “But now that we’re here, what are 
we going to do?”’ 

Father only smiled and said, “Wait 
and see.” 

They walked very quickly now with 
all the people who were hurrying toward 
the big field. Sometimes Father stopped 
to talk to people that he knew. Once 
Martin stopped to tie hisshoe. But sud- 
denly they were there! 











At first, Martin couldn’t see what was 
in the field because there were so many 
people standing around the wire fence. 
He couldn't see anything but he heard 
something. He heard the stamping of 
many feet. He heard some men yelling, 
‘‘Whoa! Whoa, there!’’ He heard a sound 
like this, “Neigh, neigh!”’ 

“It sounds like horses,” said Martin. 

Father helped Martin push right up 
to the fence and then he could see. He 
didn’t see horses, but he saw something 
just as good. He saw ponies! And there 
were more ponies than he had ever seen 
before. He couldn’t count them because 
they were running very fast around the 
field. Some men were trying to catch 
them. 

“Why don’t they stop running?” asked 
Martin. 

“They’re wild ponies,” said his father. 
‘They're the wild ponies that live on the 
other island all the year.” 

“If that other island is their home, 
then why are they here?” Martin wanted 
to know. 

“Each July,” Father told him, “men 
get on horses and swim across to the 
other island. Then they round up almost 
all of the wild ponies and drive them 
right out into the water. The ponies be- 
gin to swim; the horses, with the men on 
their backs, begin to swim. And they 
make those wild ponies swim right over 
here to Chincoteague. Then they are 
sold.” 

“So that’s why the men are trying to 
catch them,” said Martin. “‘I wish I could 
catch one for my own.” 

But he knew he could never catch such 
wild running ponies. He watched as the 
men tried to stop them. Round and 
round they went. The mother ponies 
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ran around the big field. The baby 
ponies ran after their mothers. The men 
ran after the baby ponies. But they 
couldn’t seem to catch them. 

Suddenly one of the mother ponies ran 
right near where Martin was standing. 
Her little colt ran after her. But just as 
they came by Martin, the little long- 
legged colt stumbled over a big rock and 
fell! The mother pony ran on away from 
him. There was the baby left behind 
wondering what to do. He got up from 
the ground and looked around. Martin 
stuck his two hands through the wire and 
held them out to the little baby pony. 
And guess what? You'll never believe 
it, but that pony came right over to Mar- 
tin and sniffed his hands! One of the 
men came running and put a rope around 
the pony’s neck. 

“Oh,” said Martin. “I wish I had him.” 
You see, this pony was just exactly like 
the pony that Martin had always wanted. 
It was brown and it had some white spots 
on it. 

“Would you like to buy him?” the man 
asked Martin’s father. “He is such a 
young pony, I could sell him cheap.” 

The little pony kept on sniffing Mar- 
tin’s hands. ‘He looks as if he belongs 
to Martin already,” said Father, taking 
out his pocketbook. 

Father went inside the field with the 
running ponies and gave the man some 
money. The man gave the end of the 
rope to Father, and the baby pony was 
led out of the field. Martin was waiting 
for them when they came through the 
gate. 

They hurried back to the place at the 
water’s edge where they had left their 
boat. Martin got in first. Father put the 
long-legged little pony in next. Then 





he gave the boat a push and he hopped 
in. They began to row home. 

“This is just exactly the kind of pony 
I have always wanted,” said Martin, as 
he patted one of the white spots of the 
little brown colt. 

‘‘And when he grows up he won't be 





a wild pony, but the kind I can ride.” 

The pony nodded his head up and 
down—up and down. 

‘‘He’s saying ‘Happy Birthday!’ ”’ said 
Father. 

Martin smiled, too. 
birthday. 


It was a happy 





The Doll Festival 


The third of March is the day of the 
Girls’ Festival in Japan. It is called the 
Peach Festival because it comes at the 
time when the peach trees are in bloom. 
It is also called the Doll Festival because 
on that day beautiful dolls in ancient cos- 
tumes are set in the place of honor in the 
home and parties are given in front of 
them. In families where little girls have 
been born during the year, new dolls are 
bought to celebrate their first festival. 
Friends are invited to the party, too. 


The dolls are arranged on steps. The 
steps are covered with a red cloth. On 
the top step are the finest of all, the Em- 
peror and Empress dolls. On the steps 
below come the ladies-in-waiting, the 
courtiers, the musicians and the other 
dolls. There are vases of peach blos- 
soms. And there are special cakes, called 
“‘mochi,” made of rice and cut in tri- 
angles. The cakes are colored pink, 
green and white. There is also white 
wine for the dolls and the guests. 
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